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THE MENACE TO THE PEACE 
OF THE FAR EAST 

PRRlf I 



The Presence of Foreign Troops in China Gives Japan 

Pretext for Further Encroachments Upon 

This Country. 
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' THAT MENACE TO THE BEST OF YOUR ABILITY 
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Reasons of the Withdrawal of Foreign Troops from Chinese 

Territory and the Abrogation of the Rights of Navigation 

of Chinese Inland Rivers by Foreign Gunboats. 



Of all the foreign Powers Japan 
maintains the largest number of 
troops in China. At the Paris Peace 
Conference the Chinese Delegation 
brought up a memorandum in which 
China invited, among other things, 
the friendly consideration by the 
Powers of the proposal for the with- 
drawal of their troops from Chinese 
territory. Since that time there 
have been some changes in the 
movement of foreign troops in this 
country, and the present statement 
is intended to supplement what was 
not discussed or mentioned in the 
memorandum of 19 19. 

The reason why Japan has 
always adopted a high-handed 
attitude in her diplomatic dealings 
with China is not merely because she 
depends upon her military strength 
at home, but also because she 
knows that her military strength and 
influence in China are such as suffice 
to overawe the Chinese peopleinto 
submission. As everybody knows, 
Japan ordered the mobilisation of 
but two divisions when she pre- 
sented her ultimatum to China 
during the negotiations of 1915. 
But she could not have done this at 
the outbreak of the Sino- Japanese 
War in 1S95, although China then 
was no stronger than in 19 15. That 
this change of attitude on the part 



of Japan in 1915 came as the result 
of the growing expansion of Ja- 
panese military influence in China 
does not admit of the slightest 
doubt. A study of the number of 
Japanese' troops in China will at 
once convince any one that the 
principal cities of China are either 
surrounded, or occupied by the Ja- 
panese troops and that many of 
the important and stragetic ports, 
harbours, naval bases and lines of 
communications are either already 
occupied by them or may easily 
come under their occupation when 
emergency arises. We propose to 
discuss the present position of 
Japanese troops in China and 
the reasons for their with- 
drawal as follows: (1) Their 
historical development and their 
existing condition ; (2) Japan's 
motives in maintaining these troops; 
and (3) Illegality of their presence 
and reasons for their withdrawal. 
(1) Historical Development of Japan- 
ese Troops in China. 
The first appearance of Japanese 
troops in this country dates 
back to 19 01 when after the 
signature of the Protocol bringing 
to an end what is popularly known 
as the Boxers' Rising, Japan, 
together with other foreign Powers, 
stationed tr'oopsat Peking, Tientsin' 
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Shanhaikwan and other places. The 
number Japan sent was 2600 men 
and it was later reduced to 1700 
when the other Powers agreed to 
make a similar reduction. After 
1911, the force was increased to 
2000, and from 1915 when the'Sino- 
Japanese negotiations regarding the 
Twenty-one Demands arose, to the 
death of Yuan Shih-kai, there were 
more than 3000 Japanese soldiers 
along the Peking-Mukden Railway 
Line. In case of hostitities breaking 
out between the two countries, these 
could be mobilized at a moment's 
notice and formed into a mixed 
brigade. The situation has con- 
tinued to the present time. 

In i9o5*when the Russo-Japanese 
War was*ended,'.it was provided in 
both the Peace Treaty of Ports- 
mouth andjjn the Sino- Japanese 
agreement confirming the transfer 
of rights in that treaty, that the 
number of railway guards which 
Japan and^Russia were each entitl- 
ed to station along'the railways in 
Manchuria, should be limited^to 15 
men for every kilometer. But be- 
sides maintaining a large company 
of artillery at Port Arthur, Japan 
organized six detachments of railway 
guards, consisting of more than 4000 
men. Later, a division was sent 
over from Japan to Manchuria, the 
force having been there ever since. 
In 19 15, -during Jhe Smo- Japanese 
negotiations, the railway guards 



were formally embodied as part of 
the Japanese army and each detach- 
ment was organized into a regular 
force. In 1918, as a result of the al- 
lied expedition to Siberia, in which 
Japan alsp participated, she further 
increased one brigade in Manchuria, 
while those of her troops with- 
drawn from Siberia are now station- 
ed in North Manchuria. At present 
the total number of Japanese troops 
in Manchuria reaches the strength 
of five divisions. Moreover since 
Baron Simbei Goto inaugurated his 
policy of encouraging the emigration 
of Japanese military reserves, many 
Japanese who in time of emergency 
may be called to the colors at once, 
have emigrated to Manchuria so 
that Japan will have approximately 
80,000 men under arms in Manchuria 
if she wishes to open hostilities with 
China at a moment's notice. 
Besides there are a large number of 
arms and munitions stored in the 
magazines of the Japanese military 
headquarters in Port Arthur and 
Liaoyang. Such is the present posi- 
tion of Japanese troops in Man- 
churia. 

During the Chinese Revolution 
of 1911, Japan, under the pretext of 
protecting the lives and property 
of her nationals, sent about rooo 
soldiers to Hankow and stationed 
them at Wushenkwan and other 
strategic 1 points on the Peking- 
Hankow Railway Line. These troops 
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have been there since then although 
China has repeatedly demanded 
their evacuation. Such is the posi- 
tion of Japanese troops j in the 
central part of China. 

After her occupation of Tsingtao 
in 1914, Japan stationed more than 
4000 railway guards along the 
Kiaochow-Tsinan Railway Line. In 
spite of her repeated declarations 
that these guards will be withdrawn 
soon, they are still there and it is 
but a few days that they were 
released by fresh troops. There 
seems no indication that Japan will 
withdraw her troopsfrom the line. 
Admitting that Japan will agree to 
withdraw them, what does that 
avail? In eight hours, she can move 
them from Tsingtao to the provin- 
cial capital of ^Shantung by rail. 
Japan can have at least a force of 
one division in that province when 
hostilities break out between the 
two countries. Such is'the present 
position of Japanese troops in 
Shantung. 
(2) Japanese Motives in Maintaining 

Troops in China. 

A study of the number and dis- 
tribution of Japanese troops in 
China will not fail to impress any 
one with Japan's motives and am- 
bitions in this country: In an 
article in the Yorodsuchoho, a 
a Tokyo daily paper, Mr. Yu-taro 
Munakami, a Japanese publicist, 
writes: The distribution of our 



troops in China is a far-sighted plan, 
having as its object "the future dis- 
memberment of China. They are 
distributed with the same end in 
view as the chess-players distribute 
their chess on the board". 

A glance at any map of China 
shows that Peking is the capital of 
China, the center of politics, a place 
of strategic importance and the best 
objective of the enemy. Before the 
Boxer Rising of 1901, Peking de- 
pended from" a hostile force upon 
the fort at Taku and all the mili- 
tary establishments from the Gulf of 
Pecfrili to the capital. Indirectly, it 
was protected by Manchuria in the 
northeast, with fine naval bases at 
Dairen and Port Arthur, and by 
Shantung in the southeast with, 
excellent naval stations at Kiaochow 
and Weihaiwei. But in 1901, owing 
to the madness of the ignorant 
Boxers in attacking the foreign lega> 
tions at Peking, Article 8 of the 
final protocol deprived China of the 
right of defending her own capital 
The Taku fort and all the lines of 
defence from the coast to Peking 
were demolished and not allowed by 
the treaty to be rebuilt. Unlike 
Belgium, China does not enjoy the 
protection of permanent neutrality. 
As to Manchuria, the northeastern 
bulwark of the capital, both Japan 
and Russia stationed a large number 
"of their troops in its various strategic 
districts. Strong fortresses were 
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built at Dairen [and Port Arthur 
and strong gunboats and cruisers 
were stationed in their waters. As 
regards the southeastern bulwark of 
Shantung, two of its finest harbours, 
Kiaochow and Weihaiwei were oc- 
cupied and leased to foreign Powers, 
the first to Germany and later 
occupied by Japan, and the second 
to Great Britain. The Peking- 
Mukden Railway is the most strategic 
line of defence of the capital from 
the northeest, but there are more 
than 3,000' Japanese soldiers station- 
ed along the line. It is not incorrect 
to say that this line is already under 
the military control of the Japanese, 
since at every station from Peking 
to Mukden there is a small detach- 
ment of Japanese soldiers, and these 
may join^hands with their comrades 
in the capital, known as legation 
guards, and in South Manchuria. 
The Kiaochow-Tsinan Railway is 
Peking's sole line of defence in the 
southeest, and is connected at' its 
western terminal with the Tientsin- 
Pukow line, and separated from 
Peking by a distance of 300 li. 
There 1 are at present more than 
4,000 Japanese soldiers along the 
line, stationed at Kaomi, Fangtze, 
Weihsren, Changtien, Chowtsun 
and Tsinan. It is true that there 
are no Japanese troops between the 
section of the Tientsin-Pukow line 
fiom Tientsin to Tsinan, but since 
the distance is but 220 miles, it is 



not incorrect to say that that part 
of the country has already been 
under Japanese military occupation. 
When the proposed line between 
Jehol and Taonan is completed, 
Japanese troops in Manchuria may, 
when occasion arises, advance with 
Japanese troops in o her parts of 
trie country on Peking from the 
rear. Under such circumstances, 
does it sound grotesque when we 
say that our capital is already in 
times of peace occupied and 
surrounded by hostile foreign troops. 
Is it just and fair to deprive China 
of tbe right of self-preservation and 
self-defence, which is acknowledged 
to bs one of the inherent rights of 
every independent and sovereign 
state ? We recognize that so long 
as foreign troops remain in Chinese 
territory, the position of China in 
international relations will remain 
the sime as it was in 1894 and 1900 
when she was overwhelmed with 
defeat and loss of territory at the 
hands of Japan and the allied 
powers. Indeed, since igox, China 
has alway been in the position of a 
vanquished and conquered country 
in regard to the foreign powers, 
whose attitude toward her has been 
one of a victor toward a defeated 
enemy. As a result, treaties and 
agreements entered into between 
her and the foreign powers are 
invariably of an unequal nature, 
and are dictated rather than nego- 
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tiated. It is not necessarily for a 
power to impose its will upon China 
by an uliimatum or a mobilization 
order at home. The large number 
of foreign troops in the metropolis 
and vicinity, in Shantung and Man- 
churia is sufficient to strike terror 
into the minds of the Chinese 
diplomats. Such is the result of the 
presence of the large number of 
foreign troops in China. 

Although there are but 1,000 
Japanese soldiers stationed in Han- 
kow, yet they are no less a menace 
than Japanese soldiers in other 
parts of the country. Hankow is 
the centre of communication of 
China, where railway lines from 
Peking, Canton, and Szechuan, 
meet. It is also the economic centre 
of China, and has always occupied 
an important position in Chinese 
history, Chinese poltitics and Chin- 
ese military affairs. The Hanyang 
Arsenal upon which Central China 
depends for it supply of arms, and 
munitions, the famous Tayeh iron 
mines, the Hanyang Iron Works, 
and other large industrial, ani 
engineering establishments are 
found either there or in its vicinity. 
When emergency arises Japan can 
easily with her own biigade at 
Hankow intercept communications 
betwten North and South China, 
and destroy all the important 
military, and industrial establish- 
ments there, thereby dealing a 



severe blow at China. More than 
that, with Hankow in her hand 
Japan would be able eventually to 
dominate all the provinces in 
Central China. 

Since the Opium War of 1841, 
not only foreign merchant ships but 
foreign gunboats have b?en allowed 
to navigate the Yangtse River, 
a river which is an inland river pure 
and simple. 

On both banks of the river are fouad 
many of the rich and industrial dis- 
tricts of China, such as Shanghai, 
Chekiang, Nanking, Wu'.n, Kiu- 
kiang, Anking, Hankow, Yjchow, 
Shasi, and Chungkiang. Jipanese 
vessels from cruiser down to small 
craft, can navigate and go up this 
river of more than 8,000 h's length. 
During summer, when the river 
rises, Japanese battleships of the 
largest type may be able to navi- 
gate with safety. There are at pre- 
sent about ten Japanese gunboats 
in Chinese waters, having a total 
tonnage of 20,000 tons. The Nishin 
Kishen Kaisha has a string of 15 
vessels engaged in the Shanghai- 
Hankow service, and their total 
tonnage is estimated at 23,000. 
Whenever a crisis arises in Sino- 
Japanese relations, Japan under 
the pretext of protecting her 
nationals in China, always sends 
additional gunboats to Chinese 
water. In case of hostilities 
threatening to break out be- 
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tween China and Japan, Japan 
would be able to use them to carry 
arms and munitions to the various 
ports where Japanese are found, 
while at the same time, Japanese 
merchant vessels would be employ- 
ed for transporting Japanese in 
plain clothes to the strategic dis- 
trict. Since China could do nothing 
to prevent Japan from carrying 
out any of these warliice activities, 
before the actual declaration of 
war, Japan would have a large 
number of troops in Chinese terri- 
tory when hostilities actu illy break 
out. Moreover the Japanese navy 
and troops at Taiwan could reach 
Foochow in one night. With Ja- 
panese troops in such large numbers 
in every part of China, it is not 
difficult to see^how dangerous a posi- 
tion China and the Chinese people 
are in. The diplomatic policy of 
Japan toward China, which may 
be called a policy of force, is, there- 
fore, the greatest menace to China, 
for the removal of which all pa- 
triotic Chinese should work. But in 
order to obtain this result, the first 
essential is that Japanese.troops and 
and gunboats should be withdrawn. 
Their presences only serves to in- 
tensify the present anti-Japanese 
feeling of the Chinese people, and 
if the Japanese do not prove them- 
selves false to their repeated de- 
claration that they are trying to 
work for a reapproachment with 



the Chinese people, it is up to them 
to urge their Government to change 
its present aggressive policy toward 
this country. 

(2) Reasons for the Withdrawal of 
Japanese Troops and Other Foreign 
Troops from Chinese Territory. 

Japan is not the only country 
maintaining troops in China. As 
shown above, the justification for 
the presence of the large number of 
Japanese^troops which can only be 
used by the Japanese militarists for 
the furtheranceof theirdesigns upon 
China, has ceased to exist both in 
law and fact. As to the other coun- 
tries which station troops in China, 
the original object for which they 
were sent is now . non-existant. 
They have no ambitions in China, 
and such being the case, the pre- 
sence of their troops serves no 
other purpose than that of pro- 
viding Japan with a pretext for the 
refusal of withdrawing her own 
troops. Therefore, we demand the 
withdrawal of their troops along 
with that of the Japanese troops. 

We have fully dealt with the dis- 
tributiun'and the'number of Japan- 
ese troops in China; now we pro- 
pose to discuss the reasons for their 
withdrawal. 

Of all the places'Jn China, Man- 
churia has the largest number of 
Japanese troops. We will set forth 
the reasons for evacuation of Man- 
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churia by Japanese troops as fol- 
lows: 

(i) The presence of Japanese 
troops in Manchuria is an infringe- 
ment of treaty obligations. Japan's 
claim to station troops in Man- 
churia is based upon Article i of 
the supplementary treaty of Septem- 
ber, 1905, between Russia and 
Japan, which treaty never received 
the consent of China. For in the 
Sino- Japanese Treaty of December 
of the same year, China, while con- 
senting the transfers of the two 
leases mentioned in Article 5 and 
Article 6 of the Russian-Japanese 
Treaty, expressed the hope that the 
troops and 'railway guards of the 
two countries, that is, Russia and 
Japan would evacuate Manchuria 
soon. This shows that the Russo- 
Japanese Treaty did not receive 
the consent of China and therefore 
cannot op2rate as against her. Ad- 
mitting that the Japanese claim is 
well grounded in that treaty, still 
we find Japan in the wrong. For 
Article 1 provides that the troops 
each contracting party is entitled 
to send shall be limited to the 
lowest possible number, whereas 
now Japan has more than 25,033 
men in Manchurh, a numbsr which 
is surely in excess of the limit im- 
posed. That the right of Japan to 
station troops along railway lines in 
Manchuria should be limited by the 
Peace Treaty of Portsmouth, is but 



natural. In that treaty, Japan 
received the control of the South 
Manchurian Railway from Russia, 
and as Russia had stationed rail- 
way guards during her administra- 
tion of the line, we do not 
blame Japan for having done like- 
wise, for this is a right implied from 
the treaty. But beyond it, Japan 
is not entitled to do anything. What 
happens now. She has not only 
stationed railway guards along the 
South Manchurian Railway, but 
also along the Antung-Mukden 
Railway/'theShiphincbieh-Chenchia- 
tun Railway and other new lines. 
In the loan agreement of December 
25, 1915, concluded between China 
and Japan for the construction of 
the Shihpinkai-Chenchiatun line, 
China expressly reserves the right 
of stationing railway guards for 
herself. Article 17 of the agreement 
reads as follows : 

For the purpose of protecting the 
line, Chinese troops commanded 
and trained by Chinese officers 
shall be stationed along it ; the 
expenses for their upkeep to be 
borne out of the funds sat aside for 
the construction of the line and the 
other running expsnses. The num- 
ber of the troops to be stationed 
shall be agreed upon between the 
Director General of the railway and 
the bank which finances the line. 
In case it should b3 found 
that the troops are inadequate for 
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defence purposes, the Railway Ad- 
ministration may petition the 
Chinese Government to call in the 
aid of local troops, whose main- 
tenance shall be borne by the local 
authorities concerned. 

From the above it is plain that 
Japan has no right to station troops 
along the line. Concerning the 
Antung-Mukden and Kirir.-Chang- 
chun line?, the same provision 
against the stationing of Japanese 
troops exists. But why are Japan- 
ese trcops now quartered along 
these lines? If it is contended that 
they are there for the purpose of 
preventing the recurrence of inci. 
dents in Manchuria like[the Chenchia- 
tun Affray, any one who has read 
Baron Goto's book (referred to 
later) will find that this is not so, 
for according to the Baron's revela- 
tions, Japanese troops in Manchuria 
are not to protect their nationals, 
but to create trouble, while th e 
responsibility of the Chenchiatun 
Case rested with Japan instead of 
China.. Sicce Chir.a has never b v 
treat y conceded to Japan the righ 
of maintaining troops in Manchuria 
andMongolia.it follows that there 
is but one explanation for the 
presence of Japanese soldiers in 
these places and that is that Japan 
intends to utilize them for the 
attainment of her continental im- 
perialism From the stindpoint of 
the national welfare of China, we 



cannot therefore but demand their 
withdrawal. 

(3) Both According to Law and 
Fact, Japanese Troops in Manchuria 
and Mongolia Should Be Withdrawn 
At Onca. 

Not only was the right of station- 
ing troops in Manchuria not recog- 
nised by Chini in the Sino-Jipan- 
ese Treaty of 1915, but in Art. 2 of 
the amex of th; sams treaty Japan 
agreed to withdraw frr troops f.om 
Manchuria. In that article, Japan- 
declared that S'rc? her troops were 
stationed in South Manchuria for the 
purpose of counteracting the influ- 
ence of Russia whichbad alarge nuii- 
ber of troops in North Manchuria, sha 
would withdra v her o.vn as soon as 
Russia did the same. In 19^9 when 
the Antung-Mukden railway ques- 
tion arose, the Chinese Government 
requested Japai ti withdraw her 
troops but she refu?ed on the pretext 
that Russia hid not withdrawn her 
troops. But now that Russian 
troops have been withdraw from 
NorthManchuria while even the 
, protection of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, which was formerly in the 
hands of Russian railway guardse, 
has been taken over by Chines? 
troops the raison d'etre for the 
presence of Japanese troops in 
South Minchuria, which as the Jap- 
anese Government claimed was the 
presence of Russian troops in North 
Manchuria, -ceases to exist both in 
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law and fact. If it is maintained 
that because of the large number of 
bandits and Hunghuize in Man- 
churia, Japan cannot withdraw her 
troops and leave her nationals to 
the mercy of these men, we shall 
have only to read Baron Goto's 
book and Count Terauchi's speech 
delivered at the 39th Diet to know 
that this argument is preposterious. 
These show that Japan his through 
her military officers or merchants 
supplied arms, munition and money 
to horse-thieves and Mongolian 
bandits and that Japanese officers 
have been sent over from Japan to 
train them and to protect them 
fcom Chinese soldiers sent to sup- 
press them. We have no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of these 
reports, asserted as they are by 
Japanese themselves; and their au- 
thenticity serves only to prove how 
necessary it is for us to demand 
the withdrawal of Japanese troops 
from Manchuria in the interest of 
the peace and order of that part of 
the country. 

In May 1921 the Japanese Gov- 
ernment called a Colonial Conference 
in which it was decided to transfer 
the Japanese troops from Siberia 
and North Manchuria to South Man- 
churia. The JcipaTese daily, Rioto 
Simpo (in Dairen,) in an edi- 
torial strongly advised the inadvis- 
ability of this step. Although it 
is not much to the point, it how* 



ever indicates the lack of justifica- 
tion of Japan for stationing her 
troops in South Manchurii. The 
following are some of th; points 
trxnslated fronTthe editorial. 

''The Japanese Garrison stationed 
along the Chinese Eastern Riilway, 
with Harbin as th:ir centre, has as 
ts aim the protection of the lives 
and property of Japanese and the 
maintainence of peace and order In 
North Manchuria. But the peace 
and order of Harbin and North 
Manchuria can be adequately main- 
tained without the Japanese troops. 
The accusation that the lives and 
property of the Japanese would be 
endangered because of the existence 
of Bolshevik elements in North 
Manchuria is not based upon 
facts but is used by the militarists 
as an excuse for the stationing of 
{heir troops in North Manchuria 
and Siberia. The Colonial Con- 
ference, which was opened from 
16th May, 1921, decided to withdraw 
the Japanese troops from Siberia 
and along the Chinese Eastern line 
and concentrate them in the dis- 
tricts south of Changchun, that is 
South Manchuria. 

"Although we favor the with- 
drawal of the JapaneseGuards from 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, we can- 
not approve their concentration in 
South Manchuria, because since there 
is no necessity for the stationing of 
troops in Siberia and North Man- 
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churia, % there is equally no necessity 
for stationing them in South Man- 
churia and we further hope that the 
garrison in South Manchuria will 
be first withdrawn. At present there 
are six detachments of rail way guards 
stationed and . distributed in the 
districts along the railway in addi- 
tion to which one division had been 
increased. The original six detach* 
ments are already in excuse of what 
is needed; therefore the increase of 
one division was absolutely un- 
necessary, and especially there was 
no need to concentrate them in 
South Manchuria. 

"In order to bring about a 
uniform administration in South 
Manchuria, which is now being 
placed under the control of four 
organs, viz, The Viceroy of Kuan- 
tung (Manchuria), The South Man- 
churian Railway Administration, 
the Consulate General, and the 
Commandant Headquarters < of 
Kuantung, separatelyjthe abolition 
of the Commandant Headquarters 
of Kuantung is first to be made, 
because the Railway Guards are 
sufficient to guard the South Man- 
churian Railway and maintain or- 
der along it, as they are under the 
command of a Lieutenant-General 
independently, with their Head- 
quarters at Kungchuling, and there 
is no necessity for maintaining the 
Commandant Headquarters in Port 
Arthur, in addition* to the one 



division under its command. There- 
fore the withdrawal of the railway 
guards along the Chinese Eastern 
line and their concentration in 
South Manchuria is absolutely 
unnecessary. 

''Man live together and love peace 
mutually. It is only when they are 
forced by inevitable circumstances 
that they are compelled to fight, 
from then they continue to hope for 
peace and order every moment. The 
condition in Manchuria is no excep- 
tion. Peace and order in Man- 
churia can be maintained whether 
Japanese troops are stationed 
there or not. It is completely 
wrong to think that peace can be 
maintained in Manchuria only by 
the presence of Japanese troops. 
The idea that the troops of 
the Three Eastern Provinces (Chin- 
ese) are unreliable and dangerous is 
also a false one. In case of any 
events which would chance to rise 
to the disadvantage of Japan, the 
railway guards are capable of sup- 
pressing them and at the same time 
troops from Korea could be called 
out and would reach the railway 
zone in South Manchuria within 20 
hours. Even should any extraordin- 
ary and important event arise there 
would be no difficulty in sending 
troops from Japan. For this reason 
the stationing of additional troops 
to the railway guards is unneces- 
sary. 
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"The statement that the Com- 
mandant Headquarters is an im- 
portant organ for looking alter the 
military affairs of the Japanese 
troops in Manchuria and Siberia in 
time of peace and war, and cannot 
be abolished is a very extraordinary 
argument. By reason of what neces- 
sity should Japan establish so im- 
portant a military organ in one 
corner of Manchuria? There are 
Commandant Headquarters in Tsing- 
tao, an Expeditionary Commandant 
Headquarters in Vladivostok and 
the Commandant Headquarters in 
Kuantung, all of which are organs 
through which Japan's imperialistic 
and militaristic aims are furthered. 
It could be included in the General 
Staff if it is truly an important 
military organ, and the six detach- 
ments of railway guards and their 
Headquarters in Kungchuling are 
sufficient to maintain the peace and 
order of the railway zone in South 
.Manchuria. Hence the stationing of 
an additional division and the 
maintenance of the Commandant 
Headquarters of Kuantung are not 
necessary, and there is no reason 
why they should not be withdrawn. 
The argument that it is an im- 
portant organ is a very lame one. 

"The stationing of Japanese 
garrison in South Manchuria, al- 
though it has soma connection 
with the guarding of the railway, 
is the result of the- Russo-Japanese 



War, after which Russian trobps 
were stationed along the Chinese 
Eastern Line. As a counter step 
against the military oppression of 
Russia, Japan also stationed her 
troops in South Manchuria. But 
since the Russian revolution in 
1917, the military oppression from 
Russia has been removed, and 
Japan's only object in stationing 
her troops there has therefore been 
removed; Hence she should with- 
draw her troops. But as the result 
of the expedition to Siberia, the 
number of garrisons in North and 
South Manchuria has on the con- 
trary, been increased, and this has 
brought about disasterous con- 
sequences in international relations 
and threatens the future of Japan. 
Fortunately the Colonial Confer- 
ence has decided to withdraw the 
troops in Siberia and along the 
Chinese Eastern Line. To carry 
out this decision Japan should 
refrain from concentrating troops 
in South Manchuria and at the 
same time withdraw the one addi- 
tional division besides abolishing 
the Commandant Headquarters of 
Kuantung so as to effect uni- 
form system of administration in 
Manchuria which is now under the 
control of four organs. 

So much for the withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from Manchuria; 
let us new turn to Japanese troops 
in Shantung and Hankow. 
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During the Revolution of 1911, 
while all the other powers declared 
their neutrality, Japan suddenly 
dispatched some 1,000 soldiers to 
Hankow under the pretext of pro- 
tecting the lives and property of 
her nationals there, who were, how- 
ever, not molested by the Chinese 
Revolutionary army. Since then 
ten years have elapsed, but these 
soldiers are still there, despite the 
repeated protests of the Chinese 
Government. That their presence 
has no justification either in law or 
treaty, is too clear to need de- 
monstration. 

What applies to Japanese soldiers 
at Hankow also applies to those in 
Shantung. J-ipan attacked Tsing- 
tau in order to maintain the peace 
of the Far East and protect the 
territorial integrity of China, as 
her statesme n then declared to the 
world. Since the fall of this strong- 
hold 0' German power, seven years 
have passed and there is now no 
single German soldiers in Tsingtau. 
But Japan has done many things in 
Shantung which Germany dared not 
do before, and has seized the whole 
province and filled it with h?r 
soldiers. The declaration that she 
would withdraw them as soon as 
the war was over, Japan has not 
yet fulfill so far and indications 
point to the conclusion that it will 
never be fulfilled. In his secret 
publication just quoted, Baron 



Goto admits that the uprising of 
1916 in Shantung was promoted by 
the Japanese Government for the 
purpose of overthrowing Yuan 
Shih-kai. The Baron further admits 
that Japan has ever since her 
occupation of Tsingtau been at- 
tempting to make Shantung a 
second Manchuria, and thit for 
that purpose Japanese officers have 
supplied arms and munitions to 
bandits and instigated them to rise 
against Chinese authority. Under 
the pretext of disturbances in 
China, Japan has either justified 
her despatch of more troops and 
gunboats or her refusal to with- 
draw them. But it is undeniable 
that her troops and gunboats have 
been the factory of Chinese bandits, 
intrigues, plots and uprisings, the 
manufacturer of Chinese political 
malcontents, and the mainspring of 
anti-Japanese movements. Do our 
friendly powers think the pretext 
under which Japan has more troops 
to China, reasonable and that she has 
the right to intrigue against China ? 
If the powers admit Japan's pre- 
text as reasonable, then there will 
be no end of the Japanese soldiers 
coming to China, because so long 
as they are here, the pretext of 
sending more will always remain— 
the pretext of disturbances in 
China, which as we have shown is 
manufactured by the Japanese 
troops themselves. 
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That Japanese soldiers in Han- 
kow and Shantung have lost the 
raison d'etre of their being there 
and should be withdrawn at once, 
has long been voiced by the Chinese 
people, but it is not true that all 
the Japanese have argued against 
us. There are man}' Japanese who 
support our demand. The only 
regret is that the Japanese polity 
being built upon the German mode!, 
the people can very seldom get 
their voice heard in the councils of 
state, as the militarists pay scant 
respect, to public opinion. In an 
article on the withdrawal of foreign 
iroops in China, Mr. Yutaro, Mura- 
kami, Editor of the Yorodsuchoho, 
has the following to say concerning 
the evacuation of Shantung and 
Hankow by Japanese troops : 

Japanese troops in China have 
been the cause of many Sino- 
Japanese diplomatic incidents and 
anti-Japanrse agitations. I firmly 
believe that Ihey not only do not 
serve any useful purpose to us but 
are a positive injury. The troops 
stationed at Hankow were sent 
there during the Revolution of 
1911, and have not been withdrawn 
ever since. Judging from the 
attitude of the Government, thei^ 
is no prospect of their being with- 
drawn in the future. When asked 
as to whether the troops have 
brought them any benefit, all the 
Japanese nationals in Hankow 



answer in the negative. They 
declare that if they were not there, 
their economic interests would not 
be affected. While questioning 
their usefulness, the Japanese resi- 
dents express the fear that so long 
as the troops are in their midst, 
their lives and property will be in 
jeopardy, because in case of any un- 
toward event Hankow would be 
turned into a fighting area, which 
would be manifestly to their 
disadvantage. 

In another part touching upon 
Japanese troops in Shantung and 
Japanese military administration 
which has evoked much adverse 
criticism in Chinese and foreign 
circles, Mr. Murakarmi says, Even 
during the time when Major-General 
Kamio was Commander-in-Chief of 
the Japanese ttoops at Tsingtau, 
many irregularities has arisen. The 
discipline was lax and the soldiers 
were either dissapated or insolent. 
Cases such as the the theft of goods 
entrusted to the Customs for 
safe-keeping, the illegal sale 
prizes of war, the gendarmerie 
scandal, the strange case in 
connection with the business 
department of the troops, and the 
illtrentment of Chinese by Japanese 
soldiers, are a familiar story and 
cast an imperishable stain on the 
fair name of the Japanese army. 

Since Japan has 

pledged herself irrevocably to the 
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return of Tsingtau to China, it 
appears to us as a natural collorary 
of this policy that her activity in 
that part should be limited to the 
development of her economic in- 
terests, beyond which everything is 
ulterior to her purpose. But a 
study of the measures carried out 
by the military administration 
shows that she has another object 
in view, (meaning permanent 
occupation of the port.) This is 
really surprising and it will only 
serve to create obstacles in the way 
of our economic development in 
Shantung. We therefore, sincerely 
wish for the early abolition of the 
military administration at Tsingtau. 
Opponents of with- 
drawal often point to the disturb- 
ance in Shantung to justify their 
position, but they seen to forget that 
they are but transient phenomena, 
(According to Baron Goto's secret 
book, the revolutionary movements 
in Shantung in 1916 were fathered 
by Japanese officers for the purpose 
of overthrowing Yuan Shih-kai. 
We believe that as soon as Japanese 
troops are withdrawn, order and 
peace will certainly return to the 

province.) Moreover 

their continued presence in Shan- 
tung (that is, Japanese troops) 
gives occasion to the various foreign 
powers for suspicion of Japan's 
motives in China. Owing to the 
Japanese troops at Hankow and 



the wireless station they built, 
England, our ally, is also becoming 
suspicious of us. What is more, 
the Chinese officials regard the act 
of Japan as being detrimental to 
their sovereignity, tending to creats 
the first step toward the dismember- 
ment of their country. The Chinese 
people are likewise bitter because 
of the presence of a large number 
of arrogant and proud Japanese in 
their midst. 

Mr. Munakami is not the Japan- 
ese who condemns the Michiaevellian 
policy of the Japanese militarists; 
there are many who write in equally 
strong terms. The author of "South 
China," a book published in 1913 
by the Japanese Taiwan Bank, in a 
chapter under the caption "Sus- 
picious movements of the Japanese 
army and navy" (Seepage 87 to 89) 
has the following to say in criticism 
of the Japanese militarist?: 

"We have shown that our China 
policy should aim at the mainten- 
ance of the status quo and the 
development of our economic in- 
terests. What appears most strange 
to us is the present movement of 
the Japanese trqops in Manchuria 
and the Japanese navy in South 
China. There is strong evidence to 
show that Japanese officers have 
supplied arms an] munition to the 
leaders of the recent uprising in 

Taonau and Inner Mongolia ' 

... .We fear very much that our 
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policy toward China will be mis- 
handled by our militarists to the 
great injury of our country. 

"The Japanese Navy in South 
China has acted in the same man- 
ner as the Japanese troops in Man- 
churia and Mongolia. When Chen 
Tsun-hsun was about to go to 
Foochow to assume his office as 
Viceroy of Fukien, no less than four 
Japanese gunboats were despatched 
to the"port. They were sent there 
in anticipation of some disturbances 
arising as the result of a change of 
a new governor. But the Japanese 
authorities seem to have forgotten 
that Chinese today are not in the 
same frame of mind as regard for- 
eigners as they were in 1900 when 
the Boxer Rising took place. Ex- 
perience has taught them that the 
foreign powers usually take advan- 
tage of the disturbances in their 
country to encroach upon China 
and that they should be more care- 
ful and prudent in their intercourse 
with the foreigners. We have much 
evidence to show thatjthis change 
of attitude on the part of Chinese 
people took place long before 
the Chinese Revolution of 1911. 
Such being the cass, there was 
absolutely no necessity why the 
four gunboats should be sent to 
Foochow. Their presence in the 
harbor served only to create a 
bitter feeling in the minds of the 
Foochow people toward the Japan- 



ese, which was utilized by the 
American and European merchants 
to their own advantage. Really 
our China policy will be ruined by 
the naval authorities." 

This is another evidence of the 
Japanese attempt to create dis- 
turbances in China. The words 
spoken are those of a conscientious 
Japanese who has no axe to grind. 
The Japanese militarists are fond of 
advancing new pretexts to justify 
the despatch of Japanese troops to 
China, and they do not withdraw 
them even when the pretexts no 
longer exist. They frequently 
declare to the powers that Japan 
has no desire to occupy any part of 
the Chinese Republic, and that her 
diplomatic policy toward China is 
not Michaeivellian, aggressive or 
high-handed. We believe that no 
one would fail to detect the hypo- 
crisy of these statements unless he 
is insane. 

As the Japanese troops in Peking, 
Tientsin, and vicinity and along the 
Peking-Mukden Railway Line are 
there as a result of the final pro- 
tocal.of 1901, their withdrawal 
should be discussed along with that 
of the troops of other Powers from 
these places. The motive which 
induced the foreign plenipotentiaries 
in 1901 to demand of the Chinese 
Government the right of stationing 
troops in Peking and vicinity was 
attributed to their fear of a re- 
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currence of the Boxer Rising or 
anti-foreign movements similiar to 
it. We maintain that this fear has 
been proved unfounded by the 
events of the past twenty years. 
To say that the Boxer Rising was 
spontaneous movement of the peo- 
ple of all China is to manifest an 
utter ignorance of Chinese condi- 
tions, then prevailing. The move- 
ment which was regretted by all the 
Chinese outside (he capital, was 
•started by a few ignorant and 
illiterate p3ople and supported by 
some foolish and uneducated Man- 
chu princes. In fact, every educat- 
ed and enlightened roan in the 
North opposed it, while the con- 
duct of Chinese in the various 
provinces toward the foreigner was 
marked by utmost courtesy. This 
shows that even during the time 
of the Boxer Rising, a large part of 
the Chinese population was not 
anti-foreign. As everybody knows, 
after the trouble, even in isolated 
and inaccessible districts, the peo- 
ple made it a sort of a self denying 
practice not to do anything that 
might be construed as an expression 
of anti-foreign feeling, while bandits 
and robbers included in their code 
of honor the principle of respect for 
foreign life and property. Now the 
Chinese are more advanced in know- 
ledge and education. Although the 
country has undergone many poli- 
tical upheavals, yet we find in vain 



for a parallel case to the trouble of 
1901. The excellent conduct of 
Chinese troops during the revolution 
of 1911 has bsen the subject of 
favorable foreign comment to the 
present day. As the author of 
"South China" says in- his chapter, 
Suspicious movements of the Jap- 
anese Army and Navy, the Chinese 
of today are not the Chinese of icpi 
and they are more careful and pru- 
dent in their dealings with the 
foreigners. 

The change of Chinese attitude 
toward foreigners, while well recog- 
nized by foreign residents in the 
treaty ports, has not failed to 
escape the notice of foreign ministers 
at Peking. A few years after the 
Boxer madness was over, ambitious 
and aggressive nations like Germany 
and Russia were compelled to 
acknowledge that the Chinese had 
progressed a great deal, that they 
could get along very well with 
foreigners, and that there was no 
fear for another Boxer rising and 
nn necessity for the further presence 
of foreign troops in the capital and 
other places. In 1905, Germany 
proposed the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from China, but as many of 
the foreign ministers had not yet 
got rid themselves of their frightful 
experiences of 1901, the proposal 
failed. In 1913, the idea was again 
revived, this time by the Russian 
Minister at Peking. Germany also 
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expressed her approval, but the 
opinion of the Diplomatic Corp 
being not unanimous on the subject, 
the proposal was dropped. Soon the 
World War came and prevented the 
further discussion of this question. 
In 1919, the American Government 
handed over the control of the 
Chen-Yang Men Wall in Peking to 
the Chinese Government and since 
then the wall has been guarded by 
Chinese soldiers. , This act was 
simply a recognition of the progress 
of the Chinese people during the 
last twenty years. For it is a re- 
markable fact which sooner or later 
the representatives of the European 
powers in Peking will come to re- 
cognize, that however much the 
South and North may differ on 
questions of domestic policy, they 
are as one as to the protection of 
foreign life and property in the pro- 
vinces entrusted to their respective 
Charge^ The Chinese may continue 
to quarrel among themselves and 
fight, but we dare say that they 
will never allow foreign interests to 
suffer in the midst of civil disturb- 
ances. 

The American act may be regard- 
ed in another important light. The 
noble motive which prompted it 
may be well emulated by the other 
powers who have troops stationed 
in Peking and along the Peking- 
Mukden Railway Line. So long as 
European powers refuse to recall 



their troops from China, so long will 
the Japanese excuse for the pre- 
sence of her troops in China remain 
and it is for this reason that we 
demand the withdrawal of foreign 
troops along with that Japanese 
For while Japanese troops remain 
in China, not only will the danger 
to China remain, but the Powers 
will soon find themselves fast in- 
volved into another world catas- 
trophe in the Far East. The ques- 
tion we wish to ask the Powers is 
whether their policy toward China 
is still based upon the principle of 
the ultimate dismemberment of the 
'Chinese Republic. Poland was thrice 
partitioned ^by Russia, Germany 
and Austria, but she is now an 
independent state, which the three 
countries which participated in her 
spoliation, are themselves dismem- 
bered. An aggressive policy, indeed, 
will not pay in the long run. 

We know that except Japan the 
powers have no designs in China 
and do not wish to partition 
her, but we consider it a matter of 
great surprise that they should con* 
tinue to station their troops in 
China, troops which as has been 
shown have long survived their 
usefulness, and thus give Japan a 
pretext to refuse the withdrawal of 
her own. We think we have fully 
dealt with the danger to China and 
to the peace of the Far East of the 
continued presence of Japanese 
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troop* in this country, and that 
this danger is fully appreciated by 
the powers. We are therefore con- 
fident that they will give u? support 
when we demand the withdrawal of 
their troops from Pt-k'ng and along 
the Pf king-Mukden Railway line. 

Not only is the presence of 
foreign troops in China no longer 
necessary, but it has given ris« to 
frtquent fracas between them and 
Chinese soldiers and even between 
the troops of one foreign nation and 
those of another. The recent arm- 
ed fracas between Chinese soldiers 
and Japanese troops at Charigli, 
the Chengchiatun Incident, the 
Chaoyangpao Affray, the Tientsin 
fracas between Japanese and Amer- 
ican soldiers, the armed clash be- 
tween the Italian and Japanese 
troops at Changchun and the 
Japanese Czecho-S'ovaks (?) armed 
conflict at Hailar are cases in point. 
It is a source of wonder to us that 
the powers should waste a large 
sum of money to maintain super- 
fluous troops in China and to g:ve 
Japan a cover for the furtherance 
of her ambitions. Recent Far 
Eastern history has furnished many 
instances where the questun of 
withdrawal of foreign troops lead to 
international wars. Of these it may 
be mentioned the Sino-French War 
over Annam, the Sino-Japanese 
War over Korea and the Russo- 
Japanese War of 19114-5. The war- 



weary world has not yet settled 
down and cannot afford to see 
another international war waging in 
the Far East as a result of the 
withdrawal quesiion. We are not 
unw.lling to fight hir 1 he accomplish- 
ment of our obj ct, but we recognise 
that it can b2 done without blood- 
shed ai.d that is for the powers to 
inret the legitimate demand of the 
Chinese people by withdrawing 
their troops from Chir.a. History 
has taught us 'hit there is no 
better and efftd.ve way to main- 
tain international peace than 
for a strong nation to meet 
the reasonable legitimate aspira- 
tions of weak country. 

Along wi hdrawal of foreign 
troops from China, we demand tli3 
abrogation of the right of naviga- 
tion of the Yangtze River, the 
Pearl River, the Peiho and other 
inland rivers by foreign gunboats. 
These rivers are inland rivers of 
China pure and simple, there- 
fore do not have the character of 
an international river. We have no 
objection to their navigation by for- 
eign merchant vesstls, for we know 
that this is conductive. to the deve- 
lopment of our trade and commerce 
with foreign naii >n. But we deeply 
resent th3t foreign gunboats should 
use them and impress the Chinese 
people with a demonstration when 
diplcmatic negotiations ate reach- 
ing an acute ttage. 
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The opening of the Yangtze and 
the Peiho to the navigation of 
foreign merchant vessels was much 
earlier than to that cf foreign gun- 
boats. The navigation of the former 
river was conceded to guntnats by 
article 10 of the supplementary 
treaty of 1842 between China and 
England; that of the latter by the 
final Protocal of 1901 in accordance 
wi'h the demand of the powers 
that the way from Peking to the 
sea should be kept open. This is 
the result of the new discarded 
exclusion policy of the Chinese 
Government and the anti-foreign 
movement of a few ignorant Chin- 
ese, and represents an obligation 
forcibly impo ; ed upon us. Times 
howexfer have changed. The China 
of today is not the China of 1842. 
or 1901. The abrogations of the 
right of navigation by foreign gun- 
boats is based on the same reasons 
that have been advanced for the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from 
China. 

According to the principles of 
International Law, no state can 
demand the right of despatching its 
gunboats to the inland rivers of 
another, though this rule is modified 
when the state from whom the right 
is demanded, is not a member of 
the family of nations and lives nnto 
itself. China is no longer inthis posi- 
tion, so the foreign Powers should 
not further insist up^n their right 
to send gunboats to Chinese waters. 



China is indred suffering from a 
double disability. She cannot re- 
fuse foreign gunboats the right oS 
navigation in her inland rivers, but 
at the snme time she must be held 
responsible for any damage to 
foreign life and property when local 
disturbances arise. Is this in con- 
sonance with law and justice ? 

Furthermore, during the last 
several decades China has made 
much progress along the road of 
western civilisation. The Chinese 
pople are no longer • anti-foreign 
and are very scrupulous in their 
respect for foreign life and property. 
Since this is recognized by the 
powers, there is no reason why they 
should continue to demand from 
China a right which has long hpsed 
by time. We therefore demand that 
foreign gunboats should b d wi tn _ 
drawn from China at once. As to the 
fear that as soon as foreign gunboats 
are withdrawn from Chinese waters 
foreign life and property will be in 
jeopardy when civil disturbances 
occur in China, this is altogether 
unfounded, as we have shown before 
wh=n we touched upon the reasons 
for the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from China. The continued pre- 
sence of foreign gunboats is not 
only detrimental toforeign interests, 
but gives occasion for fresh Japan- 
ese designs upon this country. 



PREFACE, 



The secret publication frequently quoted ,in the memorandum to 
fpllow was written by Baron Shimpei Goto when the Okuma Cabinet wa9 
in power. The purpose of the book is to expose the methods employed 
by the Okuma Cabinet to stir up trouble in Manchuria and Mongolia, 
thereby bringing the Cabinet into discredit. Many prominent Japanese 
officials received copies of the book. 

At the 39th Diet members of the opposition party brought impsach- 
ment proceedings against the Government which was then represented 
by the Terauchi Cabinet with Baron Goto as Minister of Home Affairs; 
The impeachment was based upon the Baron's secret book. Goto was 
severely criticized, and it is said that he exhausted his private fortune of 
¥300,000 in recalling the copies of tbe publication from circulation. We 
paid a very high prices for the book which is herewith reproduced 
in fascimile. An English translation of the work is inserted in the 
appendix for the information of those interested in studying in Japan- 
ese intrigue in Manchuria and Mongolia. 
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Evidence of Japan's Incessant Attempts 

to Disturb the Peace and Order 

of Manchuria and Mongolia. 



Earon Shimpci Goto, at one time 
Japanese Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, cr.ce wrote for fecret publica- 
tion two articles called, respective- 
ly, "The Movements of Japanese 
Troops in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia", and "Japan and the Japan- 
ese in Shantung". Owing to his 
disclosures of the clandestine at- 
tempts by Japanese troops to 
encourage local bandits to disturb 
the peace and order of China, he 
was severely criticized by his 
political opponents in the thirty- 
ninth Diet and the question be- 
came the most widely discussed and 
important issue of the hour. At 
this time he was Minister of Home 
Affairs in the Terauchi Cabinet. 

In reply to interpellations con- 
cerning the Taihei Kumiai (a 
special organization which had the 
exclusive right to sell arms for the 
Japanese Government), Premier 
Terauchi revealed the fact that 
since the Russo-Japanese War 
Japane.-e merchants have secretly 
been selling arms to the bandits in 
Manchuria for the sole and only 
purpose of disturning the local 
peace. 

Using the "disorder" in Man- 
churia and Mongolia as an excuse, 
Japan has placed large numbers of 



troops there, although she herself 
has instigated and is solely respon- 
sible for the trouble. No articles 
from any Japanese pen have given 
such categorical statements con- 
cerning Japan's efforts to disturb 
the. peace in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia as have these articles by 
Baron Goto referred to above. Al- 
though this was but one phase 
of Marquis Okuma's China policy, 
it. is, nevertheless sufficient to show 
the cause of the disturbances in 
China, and to demonstrate that the 
presence of Japanese troops in 
Chinese territory has done and 
will do more than any other one 
cause to keep the peace of the Far 
East disturbed. 

Following is a translation of some 
important passages from Baron 
Goto's articles: "The Part Played 
by Japan in the Movement Agtinst 
Yuan Shih-kzi. That the Japanese 
Government made strenuous efforts 
in different places to bring about 
the downfall of Yuan Shih-kai is 
an open secret, for there is every 
evidence to show it. ' 

The attempts of the Chinese 
revolutionaries to attack and seize 
gunboats at Shanghai and the 
rising of the revolutionary armies 
in Shantung were all results of 
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our (Japanese) Government's agita- 
tions in the anti-Yuan Shih-kai 
movement. In this connection 
there is much evidence. However I 
(Baron Goto) will not try to enume- 
rate them, as they were not obtain- 
ed by my personal investigation. 
As to the measure? adopted in 
Manchuria and Mongolia, there are 
proofs which are constantly in my 
mind as well as in my eyes. 
Prince Su and Kihachiro Okura 
"As the Imperial Japanese Gov- 
ernment cherished the intention of 
restoring Prince Su to the Manchu, 
throne (Prince Su has been living 
in Dairen under Japanese protec- 
tion since the establishment of the 
Republic of China, and his sons 
and relatives, as well as his followers, 
are proteges of Baron Fukushima), 
and of utilizing the imperialists to 
overthrow Yuan Shih-kai by an 
uprising in Manchuria, Kibachiro 
Okura made a loan of one million: 
Yen to Prince Su to the secured 
on the entire property of the latter. 
According to the Loan Agreement 
an advance of Yen 300,000 was 
to be paid over to the Prince first, 
in order to enable him and his 
followers to carry out the sinister 
plot immediately, while the re- 
maining Yen 700,000 was- to be 
kept by the Imperial Japanese 
Government for their supply in the 
future. Colonel Doi, .a Japanese 
Commissioned Officer ....and Com, 



rhander of the 5th Regiment, was 
then ordered to bring with him a 
large number of Japanese uncom- 
missioned officers to organize and 
plan for the anti-Yuan Shih-kai 
armies. 

Recruiting and Training the Hung- 
hutze Bandits at Dairen 

"Since the Imperial Government 
and Colonel Doi were not well 
acquainted with the real conditions 
in Manchuria, and owing to their 
lack of close connection with the 
Japanese Ronin (Japanese whose 
profession is to disturb the peace 
in and encroach upon (China), the 
efforts of the Japanese authorities 
to cause an uprising in Manchuria 
proved a complete failure.' They 
did succeed, however, in mobilizing 
more than two thousand imperialists 
at Dairen in the Spring of 1916 and 
in organizing them into an army 
called "Chinwang Chun", which 
means "Troops for the Rescue of 
the Imperial Throne." But in spite 
of the large sums of money spent 
by Japan, not all of these bandits 
or coolies were faithful to her." 

"This imperial army was train- 
ed by Japanese officers in the 
Liaotung Leased Territory for 
several months. All this was well 
known to Chinese and foreigners, 
and that the Japanese Government 
had a hand in it there was no 
doubt. ■ 
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The Evil Effects of the Chinwang 
Chun 

"After the death of Yuan Shih-kai, 
Japan still hesitated to disband the 
so-called Chinwang Chun at Dairen. 
Later, this hesitation become the 
cause of various difficult problems. 
First of all, Prince Su approached 
the Japanese Government to de- 
mand the payment of the remaining 
Yen 700,000 of the Okura loan. 
This placed the Japanese Govern- 
ment in a very awkward position, 
for it had already spent large sums 
of money in supplying arms, 
furnishing military officers, and 
paying the Ronin. Secondly, the 
Chinwang Chun troops, who had not 
yet been disbanded and were kept 
idle for a long time, gradually 
returned to their real professions 
and created disturbances in the 
surrounding districts of Dairen. 
Even the Japanese police failed to 
bring them under control. The 1 
trouble was not effectively suppress- 
ed uijtil a detachment of > Japanese 
troops was sent from Liushutun. 
Now the Japanese Government 
itself sowed the seeds of distur- 
bance in the Leased Territory and 
brought about nothing profitable but 
disorder. Such action on, the part 
of the Imperial Government is rather 
ridiculous ! 

Failure of Japan's Attempt to Enlist 
the Assistance of Mongolian Bandits 

•'During the regime of Yuan 



Shih-kai, the Japanese Government 
for the purpose of securing the co- 
operation of the' Manehu Imper- 
ialists, further planned to enlist the 
assistance of Mongolian bandits. To 
that end, negotiations Were carried 
on with Papuchapu, (chief of 
Mongolian bandits- in Eastern 
Mongolia, whose two sons have been 
staying in Japan as guests of the 
Japanese Government since the 
father was shot to death by Chinese 
soldiers some years ago.) During 
the Russo-Japanese War, Papuchapu 
rendered valuable services to the 
Japanese troops in Manchuria and 
it vyas for this reason that Japan 
again turned to him for aid in her 
efforts to create trouble in Chinese 
territory. An agreement wasstruck 
whereby Japan agreed to supply 
the bandit chief and his followers 
with arms and ammunition. 
Arms Supplies Detained by Russian 

Gendarmes at Harbin. 

"While on their "way to Papu- 
chapu through Harbin, these arms 
and munitions were discovered by 
the Russian gendarmes there and 
were not allowed to proceed further. 
It was only after many negotiations 
with the Russian authorities that 
the gendarmes agreed to release the 
contraband, which finally reached 
the Mongolian chief. With this 
incident another evidence was add- 
ed to the long series of evidences 
which went to show that the Japan- 
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ese Government had been trying all 
along since the establishment of the 
Chinese Republic to encourage un- 
desirable characters to plot against 
the safetyof the infant democracy. 

Immediate' Causes of Disturbances 
in Manchuria 

"Although the Japanese firearms' 
finally reached Papuchapu, yet the 
circumstances then prevailing were 
by no means favorable to an imme- 
diate march of the Mongolian 
bandits southward. After the death 
of Yuan Shih-kai, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, which was still looking for 
a fresh opportunity to create trouble 
in Manchuria and Mongolia, made 
noattempt to disband the imperialist 
troops at Dairen nor to prevent the 
descent of Papuchapa's followers 
southward. Suddenly fhe Mongolian 
bandit chief appeared with his 
rabble in Manchuria, bringing terror 
and disorder to every place through 
which they passed. 

Origin of the Chenchiatun Incident 

"After the appearance of the 
Mongolian bandits in Manchuria, 
the Chinese, troops there made many 
punitive expeditions against them 
but without much success. That 
the Chinese troops were very bitter 
toward Japan who was mainly re- 
sponsible for the presence of the 
Mongolian bandits in that part of 
the country, was only to be expect- 
ed. This indignation on [the part 



of the Chinese soldiers soon led to 
the Chenchiatun Incident when 
they fired on Japanese soldiers at 
Chenchiatun and surrounded their 
barracks. That this incident would 
not have taken place had Jspan not 
brought the Mongolian bandits into 
Manchurian ,does not admit of the 
slightest doubt; Owing to the 
injection of this element, the 
incident, while simple of solu- 
tion on the surface, engaged the 
attention of the diplomatic author- 
ities of Japan and China for a con- 
siderable time, and it was also 
because of this element that 
the Peking Government protested 
to the Japanese Government time 
and again. 

Indignation of the Chinese People 

"When the Chenchiatun Affiirs 
took place, the Mongolian bandits 
had entered and crossed the plains 
of the whole of Manchuria. In the 
several engagements they had with 
the Chinese soldier, they were 
always defeated. Just at this time, 
the incident happened. Thus, divert- 
ed by the Japanese soldiers from 
their activities against the bandits 
the Chinese soldiers were compelled 
to let the bandits go scot free, and 
the latter found in Kuochiatien, a 
small district in the zsne of the 
Southern Manchurian Railway line, 
a ready shelter. That from the 
Chinese standpoint the Chenchiatun 
Incident should be viewed as 
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an attempt of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to save the Mongolian bandits 
from annihilation at the hands 
of the Chinese soldiers and let them 
enter Kuochiatien, is perfectly 
understandable. 

Japan Caught in Mir Own Trap 

"Bjcause of her special relations 
with the Mongolian bandits, Japan 
triid to negotiate with China for 
the safe escape of these bad charac- 
ters into Mongolia, and General 
Chang Tso-lin, unwilling to see Man- 
churia devastated by a punitive 
expedition, agreed to the J^anese 
pioposal. But even with this con- 
cesion Japan was dissatisfied, and 
she planned a dastardly plot which 
was afterwards responsible for the 
break-up of the negotiations be- 
tween the two governments and 
the eventual undoing of the Mongo- 
lian bandits whom she had intend- 
ed to protect. 

''What vvas this dastardly pbt of 
Japan ? It was this. After she 
succeeded in arranging with the 
Chinese authorities for the safe 
escape of the Mongolian bandits 
into Mongolia, J<pan caused, or 
rather connived at. the despatch of 
8 jo men from the Imperialist Army 
of 2,000 at Dairen by the South 
Manchurian Railway to Kuochiatien 
to join the bandit?. These were 
further supplied with rifles, guns 
and machine-guns by Japan. All 



this was conceived and executed by 
the Japanese military and civil 
officials at Dairen. If it had not 
had the official support of Japan, 
how could the imperialists who were 
under the strict vigilance of the 
Japanese troops at Dairen, have 
left that place ? Again, had it not 
been for the secret assistance of the 
Japanese official?, how could the 
South Manchurian Railway, an 
official institution of the Japanese 
Government, have agreed to carry 
these imperialists to Kuochiatien 
free of charge ? Another evidence 
which conclusively proves that Ja- 
panese officials were behind the 
whole transaction, is that both the 
imperi ilists and the bandits were 
supplied with Japanese arm? and 
munii ion 5 ;. 

Chinese troops ijssn a notification 
declaring a punitive expedition 
against the bandi's and the Chin- 

wang Chnn. 

"The Chinese troops were terrifi- 
ed to find]~that the bandits who 
were allowed to pass unhurt into 
Mongolia through the intervention 
of ths Japanese soldiers, had been 
reh forced by the Chiawang Chun 
and supplied "with Japanese arms 
and ammunition, and a notification 
was at once issued to ths effect that 
the Chinese troops were compelled 
to start a punitive expedition 
aqaint the bandits and their recent 
allies through circumstance which 
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had arisen since they agreed to let 
the Mongolian bandits go free. The 
change of circumstances mentioned 
in the circular was that the Chin- 
wang Chun had reinforced the ban- 
dits. 

Japanese Consul General to Muk- 
den Refuses to Protest Against the 
Notification. 

"On the night previous to the day 
when the bandits were to set out 
on their predatory activities, the 
Japanese soldiers received the news 
of the Chinese notification. They 
requested their consul gerenal in 
Mukden, to inform General Chang 
Tso-lin that the Chinese troops 
could not enter the districts east of 
the line from Kuochiatien to Chen- 
chiatun through Yangchiachentse, 
and that should the Chinese troops 
disregard this warning, the Japanese 
troops would -take such action as 
they deemed lit. But the Japanese 
consul general in Mukden refused 
to hand this protest to General 
Chang saying that it was not in 
accordance with the recognized 
principles of International Law to 
make the protest and that Japan 
had no righT to interfere in the 
matter. It is to be regretted that 
Japan could do nothing to prevent 
the Chinese notification being sent. 
Origin of the Chaoyangpao Incident 

" Soon afterwards the bandits 
and the Chinwang Chun started from 
Kuochiatien on their predatory ex- 



peditions into the rich districts of 
Manchuria. They were followed by 
a detachment of Japanese cavalry, 
which while pretending to supervise 
their movements, was really sent to 
see that no Chinese troopi should 
molest them. True to the notifica- 
tion issued, the Chinese troops began 
firing on the bandits when they met 
them and as a result severe fighting 
took place in which a bullet pierced 
a Japanese national flag and des- 
troyed it. Many Japanese cavalry 
men were also seriously wounded. 
This constituted what is now known 
as the Chaoyangpao Incident. 

Japan's Action Criticized 

" Two facts stand out saliently 
in this incident. The first is that 
Japan made no attempt to stop or 
even discourage, the Mongolian ban- 
dits and the Chinwang Chun from 
renewing their further predatory ac- 
tivities after having fully known that 
the Chinese troopi would carry 
out their duties as declared in their 
notification. Tbe second fact, 
which is rather difficult to explain, 
is that Japan should have sent her 
soldiers to protect a force which 
was recruited from Monglian ban- 
dits and Hunghntze. The action 
of the Japanese troops in this in- 
stance was' much criticized even by 
the Manchus who have no love for 
the Chinese Republic and whose 
attitude toward Japan and the 



Japanese was anything but un- 
friendly. 

Japan the Ultimate Sufferer 

''In ordinary circumstances, an 
insult to the Japanese flag by Chin- 
ese soldiers would immediately be 
punished by the Japanese in a most 
drastic way. But here all the cir- 
cumstances of the case were against 
Japan. In the first place, she knew 
that her special relations with the 
Mongolian bandits were such that she 
could not repudiate them. Secondly, 
as her consulgeneral at Mukden said, 
Japan's diplomatic position in 
regard to that case was defective. 
For these two reasons, Japan was 
unable to turn it into a Sino-Japan- 
ese diplomatic incident and had to 
swallow the insult offered to her 
national color in silence. 

Japan Again Disppointed 

''After the Chaoyangpao incident 
arose, a Japanese brigade was mov- 
ed from Kungchuling toward 
Chaoyangpao. Bat as soon as the 
Japanese force arrived on the scene 
of the recent trouble, the Chinese 
troops began to withdraw, thus 
defeating the object for which the 
Japanese troops were despatched. 
We wonder very much why the 
Japanese troops would not advance 
upon Mukdsn where the Chinese 
army of the Three [Eastern Provin- 
ces was gathered, if they were 
determined to take revenge upon 



the Chinese soldiers who had insult- 
ed their national flag. That they 
did not do this appears to us to be 
a confession of thsir folly in start- 
ing the expedition to Chaoyanpao. 
Actrocities of the Bandits and the 
Chinwang Chun 

"While the Japanese plot was 
thus brought to an abortive end, 
the Chinese troops were highly 
successful in their task of exter- 
minating the Mongolian bandits and 
Chinwang Chun. When everything 
pointed to the complete annihlation 
of the bandits, their rear having 
been cut off by the Chinese troops, 
the Japanese again interferred and 
requested that the Chinese troops 
allow them to escape unharmed. 
While negotiations were going on 
between the Chinese and Japanese 
military authorities, the bandits and 
the Chinwang Chun indulged in acts 
of atrocity against innocent people, 
and for a while the whole of 
Manchuria was in an uproar. The 
settlement finally arrived at was 
that China agreed to the demand 
of Japan that the Chinwang Chun 
should surrender their arms and then 
be disbanded, while the Mongolian 
bandits were allowed a safe return 
to their homes in tha great desert 
of Mongolia. 

Japanese Officials Placed in 
A Dilemma 

'The Japanese officials had sent 
the Chinwang Chun from Dairen and 
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had supplied them with arms and 
ammunition. Now they could not 
but disband them and take back 
their arms. Indeed nothing could 
be more ridiculous than this. But 
the impolitic action of the Japanese 
officials did not end here. After the 
Chinwang Chun was disbanded, the 
Japanese officials further ordered 
the South Manchurian Railway to 
carry them to various districts in 
South Manchuria. Since the Chin- 
wang Chun were mostly drawn from 
the ranks of horse thieves, their 
return to their old haunts meant 
a return of terror to the peaceful 
inhabitants. It is, therefore, not 
difficult to imagine that immediate- 
ly afterward-, the districts along 
the South Manchurian R lilway 
Line were not so peaceful as they 
had been. Recently some inperial- 
ists attacked and robbed some 
innocent and peaceful people. J lpan 
cannot escape her responsiblity 
for any future depredations of 
outlaws on the law-abiding Chinese 
people. 

The Question of Japan's Responsibi- 
lity for Disturbing the Peaca and 
Order of Manchuria and Mongolia. 

"After a careful and dispassionate 
study of all the incidents discussed 
above, I (Baron Gotr) cannot ignoic 
the following questions : 

(i) - Is the Japanese Government 
really ignorant of the existence of 



the Chinwang Chun, an organization 
of the Manchu Imperialists at 
Dairen ? Considering that the army 
'was in a place whi:h belonged to 
the leased territory of Kwantung, 
that it was trained by J ipanese 
military offiicers, that the Japanese 
police at Dairen superintended its 
movements and that the Japanese 
officials made no attempt to sup- 
press the illegi! army and let it 
increase and start for Kuochiitien, 
one could hardly say thit the Jj,- 
panese Government know nothing 
about it. 

(2) J-tpan hisspent an enormous 
sum of money in Min:huria. It was 
Japanese money that brought the 
Chinwang Chun into existenc?, an J 
J ipanese money wis also used 
to recruit the Mongolian bandits. 
Moreover Japanese money is always 
ready to finance any adventure in 
Manchuria that holds forth the 
slightest prospect of promoting 
Japan's ultimate object in view. 
Recently when the Chinwang Chun 
were disbanded, each soldier was 
given a certain amount of allow- 
ance, and the total thus paid out 
must have reached such a figure as 
would have been beyond the power 
of any private p>rsoi but n gov- 
ernment to g : ve. Since Mr. Okura's 
loan of $1,031,001 to Piincd Su 
was paid in full, it is clear that 
what Colonel Dii spent was not out 
of the proceeds of that loan but 



was furnished from the funds of the 
Japanese Government. 

(3) Are not the Japanese officials 
responsible for the despatch of the 
SooChinwangChun soldiers to Kuo- 
chiatien to join hands with the 
Mongolian bandits? Was it not the 
Jtpanese officials who supplied 
arms and munitions to these men ? 

(4) Were not the arms, which 
were destined for the Mongolian 
bandits and which were detained 
by the Russian gendarmes at Har- 
bin and finally released through 
representations of the Japanese 
authorities, sent by the Japanese 
Government ? 

(5) Who was refponsible for such 
movements in Manchuria? The res- 
ponsibility of carrying the Chin- 
wang Chun to Kuochiatien from 
Dairen rested with the South Man- 
churian Railway. The responsibil- 
ity for despatching a colonel in 
active^service to Dairen to train the 
Chinwang Chun rested with the 
Japanese General Staff. The res- 
ponsibility of training, organizing 
or disbanding the Chinwang Chun 
rested with the Governor-General of 
the Leased Territory of Kwantung. 
Finally the responsibility of mov- 
ing Jipanese troops rested with the 
Jipanese Ministry of War. Was 
there a central authoiity to direct 
these movements or were they the 
free actions of these different organs? 
A consul is a diplomatic official 



and there is always a Japan- 
ese consul in Mukden. We 
wonder if he reported all these ac- 
tivities of his nationals to his for- 
eign office, and if he did, what 
the foreign office would think of 
them. 

(6) There is no doubt that the 
Japanese Government is or rather 
was behind all the disturbance 
in Manchuria. What is the ob- 
jects of the Japanese Govern- 
ment after all ? When Yuan Shih- 
hai was living, it may be contended, 
it was for the overthrow of Yuan 
against whom the Japanese had 
many grievances. But now that 
Yuan has been in the grave why i9 
Jipan still hatching plots and 
canjing out intrigues in Man- 
churia ? Is the Japanese Gov- 
ernment determined to dispose of 
that great tract of territory as it 
pleases ? If it is not, we are really 
at a loss to explain the object of 
Japan. 
Chinese Good-will toward Japan 

Destroyed Foraver 

"Japanese residents in Manchuria 
are fond of saying that since the 
end of the Russo-Japanese War the 
peace and order of that country 
have been maintained by Japan. 
But to-day Manchuria is the most 
tutbulent part of China. Owing to 
the officious interference of Japan- 
ese officials in Chinese affairs, and 
their collusion with the bandits, who 
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bring terror and disorder to every 
district through which they happen, 
to pass, the people in Manchurie 
have for a long time be en in a panic- 
stricken state. Their , good-will 
toward Japan manifested especially 
during the Russo-Japanese War had 
been destroyed forever and it would 
be miraculous indeed, if the Japan- 
ese could regain their confidence in 
the next decadejor two. 
Americans and Europeans Consider 
Japan as a Ssrious Danger 

"All the Japanese activities enu- 
merated above have become a mat- 
ter of common knowledge to Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. The British 
Consul at Mukden is reported to 
have once told General Chang Tso- 
lin the following: You should adopt 
a strong attitude toward the Ja- 
panese. If necessary, we will give you 
every support. Even were it not for 
theseacts, the Americans and Euro- 
peans resident in Manchuria have 
long been suspicious of the Japanese 
designs on that part of China and 
what happened only serves to con- 
firm their suspicions. In the light 
of Japan's policy toward China 
since the Sino- Japanese War of 
1895, her acts in Manchuria during 
the World War should occasion no 
surprise in well-informed minds. 
She simply wanted to utilize the 
preoccupation of her allies to her 
own advantage. , Americans are 



particularly dissatisfied with Japan 
in this respect and it is not incon- 
ceivable that this treachery on the 
part, of Japan toward her allies and 
America may hereafter place her 
position in China in jeopardy. This 
has become a night-mare to many 
Japanese. 

Chang Tso-lin's Dissatisfaction To- 
wards Japan 

"General Chang Tso-lin asked why 
Japan resorts to underhand methods 
and plots instead of demanding 
which she intends to ask openly ? 

General Chang Tso-lin has a special 
influence and position in Manchuria, 
having no official experience and not 
much relationship with the Central 
Government. His position would 
vanish as soon as he left Man- 
churia, which is his only sphere 
of influence. He has in his 
mind nothing else but power, 
strength and private interest, and 
possesses no intelligence. He re- 
alizes that Japan holds great influ- 
ence in Manchuria, and that it 
would be to his disadvantage 
to opposes Japan and to his benefi t 
to adopt a pro- Japanese attitude. 
Therefore •Chang Tso-lin would be 
made despotic king of Manchuria if 
he took advantage of this special 
position and acted according to 
what he realizas. Even Japan may 
also do what she pleases in Man- 
churia and Mongolia by utilising 
Chang. On the contrary she neglects 
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this but resorts to all kinds of under- 
hand plots and bare actions. How 
regrettable this is. 

Japan's Disadvantage in Playing 
Underhand Plot 

"Other instances which indicate 
that the Japanese officials in Man- 
churia have helped to increase the 
fear and suspicion towards Japan 
are too numerous to mention. The 
Bomb cases in Mukden and the 
Robbery by the Imperialists in 
Changchun are some of the ex- 
amples in which substantial proofs 
have been establisbed. In other 
localities Japanese plots have been 
revealed one after another, but 
they all not only failed but tend- 
ed to increase the enmity of the 
Chinese officials and people towards 
Japan. 

" In Peking the Japanese are 
strongly advocating the furtherance 
of the Sino-Japanese relations and 
are readily responding to the appeals 
for loans by the Chinese, to show their 
good intention, but on the other 
hand they are planting and spread- 
ing seeds of trouble in Manchuria. 
This is not only an obstruction 
to friendship between China and 
Japan, but greatly increase the fear 
and suspicion of the Chinese towards 
the fundamental spirit of Japan's 
policy towards China. This is most 
unfortunate. As a result the anti- 
Japanese demonstration in the in- 



terior of China has arisen and the 
feeling in Manchuria has also gradu- 
ally developed according to circum- 
stances and events." 



Disgraceful Conduct of the 
Japanese Troops and the 
Japanese Navy Stati- 
oned en China. 

Introduction 

The Japanese take much pride in 
their navy and army and always 
harp upon the fact that the soldiers 
and sailors are men of honor and 
dignity. In the face of facts, 
however, we are tempted to doubt 
the truth of this vain boast. We 
have known of many cases where 
Japanese generals were punished 
because of embezzlement; where 
Japanese officers were involved in 
deep trouble with " geisha " (mean- 
ing prostituted and maid ser- 
vants) and where Japanese sol- 
diers stole the property of the 
army, robbed innocent people, 
ravished women, and were engaged, 
in feuds and duelling with their 
own comrades. Of these instances, 
the native press is full every day. 
Is it true that the Japanese troops 
and navy sent abroad to uphold 
the honor and dignity of Imperial 
Japan are not so corrupt as their 
comrades at home? 
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Another statement frequently 
heard in Japanese circles is that the 
Chinese police and soldiery are 
bandits, incapible of protecting the 
lives and property of foreigners and 
that it is absolutely necessary for 
the Japanese Government to send 
gunboats and soldiers to protect 
Japan's nationals in China. We do 
not deny that there are no unruly 
elements among the Chinese sol- 
diery and police, nor shall we at- 
tempt to defend them. But among 
the Japanese soldiers and marines 
sent abroad are there no question- 
able characters ? So far as can be 
borne cut by facts, thpreare un- 
doubtedly unruly and undsirable 
characters. The crimes committed 
b> them may be divided into two 
classes, those committed again t 
other states and those against pri- 
vate individuals. 

(1) Crimes committed against 
states- 
Japanese troops and gunboats 
in^foreign countries have no other 
mission than to plot and in- 
trigue against the safety of the 
states whose hospitality they are en- 
joying. This may be proved by 
collusion of the Jipnnese soldiers 
with Mongolian bandits and 
horse thieves to distirb the 
peace and order of Minchuria and 
Shantung in the fifth year of the 
Republic (details of which are fully 
dealt with in Baron t Goto's book. 



Coming down to recent cases, Ja- 
panese intrigue in Manchuria, Mon- 
golia and Sib?ria is too familiar to 
every one to need further illustra- 
tion here. 

(2) Crinss com-niHad against 
private individuals. 

That Japanese troops are inherent- 
ly corrupt and barbarous is our firm 
belief. Of the atrocities committed 
by them upon innocent people 
newspapers both foreign and Chin- 
ese are daily full. The Japanese 
may point out that these are 
mere fabrications intended to dis- 
credit the fair name of the 
Japanese anny and that they are not 
Hue. But here we wish agiin to 
quote fiom the books of authora- 
tivejipanese writers tosho-vthxt 
the cas;s of atrocities referred to 
are not mere fabrications but facts 
the truth of which their own com- 
patriots have proved. The follow- 
ing extracts are taken from an 
article written by Liputemnt Kuboda 
in No. g, Vol. 16 of a publication 
published by the Suikoshi, an 
organ of Japanese officers and 
naval m'Jn. In sections 7 and 8 of the 
third chapter of the article in qj>s- 
t'on Lieutenant K'-ibod), after enu- 
merating miny bid Chirac terlstics of 
the Chines? rice, went on to ova- 
tion instance after i istance of UU4 il 
acts c immitted by Jipi ie;e soldiers 
and marines in Cuina. Indeed it 
may truly be said that while Lieu- 
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tenant Kuboda fails to prove the 
charges he put up against the Chin- 
ese .people, he has unwittingly 
established the evil propensity of 
the J ipanese character. We again 
do not deny that there are no black 
sheep in the Chinese flock, but we 
are really at a loss to account 
for the many illegal acts of the 
Japanese soldiers whom their com- 
pattiits claim av fine and courteous 
gentlemen. We wish Mr. Kuboda 
and his feliow countrymen to ex- 
plain this riddle to us. ' 

A. Instances of outrages co untit- 
led by the Japanese troops and ships 
in China. 

What follows is taken from Sec- 
tion 7 of Chapter 3 of Mr. Kuboda's 
article, which treats of cases of 
outrages committed upon Chinese 
nationals by Japanese soldiers at 
Port Arthur. These soldiers, it may • 
be noted here, were under the con- 
trol of the Japanese garrison there, 
a. Outrages committed under 
cover of intoxication. 

(1) Where Japanese soldiers 
created trouble in a restaurant and 
demolished the car of a Chinese 
coolie standing outside the restaur- 
ant. 

(2) Where drunken Japanese 
marines destroyed food and many 
bottles of wine belonging to a Chin- 
ese shop. 

(3) Where drunken Japanese 



soldiers picked up a quarrel with a 
Chinese rickshaw coolie and inter- 
fered with his occuption. 

(4) Where drunken Japanese sol- 
diers intentionally destroyed the 
lamp of a Chinese carriage in which 
they were sitting, beat the driver 
and drove the carriage through the 
crowded streets to the great terror 
of the pedestrians. 

(5) Where a drunken Japanese 
soldier beat a poor Chinese rickshaw 
boy on the ground because the biy 
did not speak a language which he 
could understand. 

(6) Where some drunken marines 
forcibly broke into a house of ill- 
fame and created a riot. 

(7) Where a Japanese marine 
refused to pay his ricksshaw fare. 

r- (8) Where some intoxicated 
Japanese marines went to a Chin- 
ese shop to buy wine and because 
the shop-keeper refused to sell it at 
the price the Japanese demanded, 
destroyed 291 eggs in the shop. 

(9) Where some drunken Japanese 
marine entered into a Chinese res- 
taurant and chased the Chinese 
keeper out of the house and beat 
him. 

(ro) Where a drunken Japanese 
marine jumped from a Chinese 
carriage and escaped without pay- 
ing his fare. 

(n) Where a drunken Japanese 
marine hired a Chinese carriage and ' 
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afterwards refused to pay his fare. 

(12) Where a drunken Japanese 
soldier brutally assaulted a Chinese 
rickshaw boy. 

(13) Where a drunken Japanese 
soldier entered a Chinese shop and 
instead of bu ying anything, pushed 
down a box containing fruits and 
upon the demand of the shopkeeper 
to make good the damage j assaulted 
him. 

(r.4) Where some Japanese 
soldiers knocked down a Chinese 
pushing a milk car and robbed a 
bottle from him, besides destroying 
many. 

b. Outrages committed under 
other than the cover of intoxication. 

(r) Where a Japanese soldier 
compelled an apprentice in a Chin-' 
ese shop to give him food and drink 
and refused to pay for them, and in 
a few days reappeared and did the 
same thing again. 

(2) Where a Japanese soldier re- 
fused to pay for fruits taken from a 
fruit-seller. 

(3) Where a Japanese marine, 
assaulted a^Chiness selling cigarettes 
to him under the pretext that the 
latter charge too much and failed 
to pay him the balance due from 
the amount which the Japanese 
gave him. 

(4) Where a Japanese soldier 
broke into, a Chinese grocery and 
carried away with him an album of 
ptaotoes. 



(5) Where a Japanese soldier 
broke into a Chinese house and 
carried away with him ducks and 
chickens. 

(6) Where a Japanese soldier 
fought with a Chinese. 

B. The following are the acts of 
corruption commHtsd by the Japan- 
army and navy in China: 

This section refers to those 
deeds committed by the Japanese 
troops after the forcible occupation 
of Shantung. The troops in ques- 
tion are those constituting what 
is known as the Japanese garrison 
in Tsingtau.) 

(1) Where some drunken Japan- 
ese marines compelled Chinese to cut 
their queuss and hold them up to 
public ridicule. 

(2) Where some Japanese ma- 
rines rioted in ares taurant and beat 
Chinese by-standers. 

(3) Where a drunken Japanese 
marine requisitioned a Chinese rich- 
shaw and demolished it. 

(4) Where somj Japanese ma- 
rines broke into a Chinese restaurant 
and finding thattha keeper had run 
away in terror, belaboured his wife, 
daughters and servants. 

•(5) Where a Japanese soldier 
broke into a Chinese restaurant and 
tooke wine by force without paying 
for it. 

(6) Where a Japanese marine 
refused to pay his rickshaw fare. 



- 1$ - 



(7) Where some Japanese marines 
insulted the Chinese police by rob- 
bing them of their batons. 

In concluding the section just 
quoted, Lieutenant Kuboda makes 
the following observation: 

Most of the cases enumerated 
above happened during the period 
between April and August or Sep- 
tember. The principal cause is 
contempt of Chinese aud excessive 
indulgence in wine." 

In another part Mr. Kuboda says: 
"The conduct of Japanese troops in 
other parts of Chinese is practical- 
ly the same. Chinese in Shantung, 
Port Arthur and Dairen, are 
generally silent victim of Japanese 
outrages, for they know that their 
country is weak militarily and can 
do nothing against Japan. There 
are only a few cases where the 
Chinese dare to insist upon their 
rights with the Japanese. " (See the 
concluding part of Section 7.) 

The cases of outrages quoted 
above are but a few instances of 
the corrupt and rotten siate of the 
Japanese aimy and navy. There 
are many cases more and it is use- 
less to multiply them here. That 
Japanese soldiers in other parts of 
China have committed similar act 
is admitted by Mr. Kuboda and 
his further admission that in nearly 



every case the Japanese are of- 
fenders while the Chinese dare not 
resist, proves conclusively that the 
fault has been with the Japanese. 

Such being the case, let the Ja- 
panese decide whose troops are 
bandits .those of Japan or those of 
China? Do they consider when Ja- 
panese troops commit outrages and 
atrocities on innocent and de- 
fenceless Chinese that they are 
upholding the prestige of Japan and 
maintaining her dignity? China has 
indeed suffered much from these 
bandit-soldiers. 

It is therefore, clear that such 
soldiers have been in China not for 
the purpose of protecting the lives 
and property of Japanese subjects 
but to occupy Chinese territory and 
insult the Chinese people. 

If this is not the proper explana- 
tion of the presence of the Japanese 
soldiers in Chinese territory, let the 
Japanese enlighten us with their 
own. We demand their withdrawal at 
once. That the soldiers of a coun- 
try which claims to be among one 
of the Big Five and which is always 
proud of its bushido, should have 
behaved in such a disgraceful man- 
ner in China, really surpasses our 
compreusion and is one of the 
greasiest scandals in of modern 
times. 
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